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FEMINISM IN THE CORPUS INSCRIPTIONUM i, yspecial couches. In so far as women took part in these 


LATINARUM 


Juvenal’s scornful summary (10.81) of the interests 
of the Roman plebs, in the formula panem et circenses, 
might be emended to apply to the whole Empire by the 
substitution of the words epula, sportulae, ludi. Cer- 
tainly it appears from inscriptions that a great part of 
ancient life centered in games and ‘public meals’, The 
common people considered participation in them a 
privilege far superior to that of voting or being taxed; 
the upper classes, too, enjoyed them, and, besides, 
recognized in them their chief means of winning and 
retaining popular favor. It was a sordid, pauperizing 
system, at least from the point of view of our rugged 
individualism, and a very poor substitute for the active 
political life of earlier days. 

What part did women play in such matters? 

The mere fact that women could go to all the games 
and to a fair proportion of the epula' meant a great deal. 
For some of them we may, perhaps, misinterpret 
Ovid’s words (Ars Amatoria 1.99), veniunt spectentur ut 
ipsae, ‘they came to show off their social position’, by 
exercising their right to sit with equites or senators. The 
serious importance of the arrangements for seating 
the élite is reflected in the evident satisfaction with 
which the privilege of a reserved seat was received when 
it was conferred by special enactment?, Indeed an 
orchestra seat was possibly coveted as highly as mem- 
bership in the local Senate, and women, in sharing this 
privilege with husbands’ or with fathers, took a very 
real part in public life. Office-holding itself was a 
perquisite of birth, that is, of family, rather than 
a reward of merit or ambition; the administrative 
duties to which officials gave their personal attention 
were trivial or negligible as compared with the prestige 
which they shared with their families, 

Social lines were drawn even more closely at epula 
and divisiones; indeed, many of these so-called public 
functions were enjoyed only by the Decuriones and the 
Augustales. Even when the whole people participated 
in them, it was customary for the favored classes to 
receive more generous ‘tips’ and better fare, served at 

1See H. Dessau, Inscriptiones Latinae Selectae, III, Part 2, page 
912 (Berlin, Weidmann, 1892-1896). It may also be assumed that 
women very frequently were expected to attend these functions, 
e. g. when epula were given in connection with games, even though 
the fact is not specifically mentioned. Compare also instances 
where children are mentioned; see the fourth paragraph of the text. 

2Compare 11.3805 (to a freedman of Augustus a seat is given 


among the Augustales at public games, among the centumviri at 

public dinners) ; 9.3436; 2.1721 (the reference is to a seat at public 
nners). 

cet references in this note, and similar references below are 

to the Corpus Inscriptionum Latinarum. C, K.>. 

Compare the interesting provision for a contubernalis, 6.9044: C. 
Iulius Aug. 1. Narcissus a specularis, decur...sacerdos, in arcam 
publicam ob certamina contulit HS X et cenaticum dedit sacerdo- 
tibus et honoratis et decurionib. duplum, item ob dedication. imaginis 
suae cenaticum duplum dedit. Huic_sacerdotales decuriones 
decreverunt uti [ulia Egloge contubernalis eius in numero decu- 
rionum recitareiur. 
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functions‘, they were honored according to their 
rank®; they shared the dignities not only of husbands, 
but of fathers and brothers as well®, for social classes, 
as we observed before, are composed of families. One 
might ask why politicians underwent the expense of 
entertaining all these non-voters, especially the children 
(the women might have been able to exert unfavorable 
influence if they thought they were slighted). I have 
the thoroughly unorthodox suggestion to offer that the 
donors of epula were not always buying local prestige 
at the lowest possible price, but actually enjoyed 
making people happy. Such, I believe, was the purpose 
of one Aulus Quinctilius Priscus, of Ferentinum, in 
endowing the anniversary celebration which promised 
mulsum et crustulum for the men and the married 
women of his town, sportulae of ten sestertii for the 
Decuriones, of eight sestertit for their sons and for 
the Augustales, and one apiece for the rest, thirty 
modu of nuts for the children of the town without 
distinction as to their status (free or non-free), and six 
amphorae of wine, to be diluted to suit their age and 
their tastes’, This is, perhaps, the act of a typical 
small-town politician, but withal a lover of children, 
and a real genius in the art of using money to win 
human affection. 
We may remark that the participation of the crowd 
in Judi and in epula was not merely passive. In Rome 
itself these occasions, which brought the people to- 
gether en masse, gave them an opportunity for the 
effective expression of public opinion, of which they 
apparently took full advantage’. If the voice of the 
people was not always on the side of right and justice, 
we may suggest that women bore a share of the re- 
sponsibility for such measures as the persecution of 
the Christians’, In smaller communities, it may be 
assumed, this expression of popular opinion was even 
more direct and effective. This is indicated in the 
formulas used in conferring the honor of a_ public 
statue. Although popular assemblies were limited in 
their functions to the election of magistrates!®, in this 
field of quasi-legislation we find constantly such ex- 
‘See note 1, above. 
_ ‘In one instance we find women cpanialty honored, 14.2120 (an 
inscription from Lanuvium):...et curie mulierum epulum duplum. 

_§Compare 9.3160 (from some place near Corfinium): here pro- 
vision is made for wives and children of the Decuriones; 10.5840, 
cited in note 7, below (from Ferentinum); 9.5376 (from Firmium): 


here cash is to be distributed to women una vescentibus (supply cum 
decurionibus); 11.5215 (from Fulgini): here provision 1s made for 
Decuriones and their children. F 

710.5853. Compare 10.5849:...dividi iussit XII k. Octobr. die 
natalis sui decurionibus et Xviris et q. u. v. i. uxoribusque filis 
fratribus et filiabus sororibusq. simul discumbentib., item VIviris 
Aug. et uxorib. eorum praesentibus sportulas, item populo fieri 
epulum et pueris nuces spargi die s. s. et facta inluminatione. 

8Compare e. g. Dio Cassius 72.13, 75.4.2-6, 77.10.3. Galba 
‘circularized’ the audience to appease a popular—and just— 
demand: see Plutarch, Galba 17. Titus used provocateurs in the 
theater to arouse feeling against the objects of intended perse- 
cution: see Suetonius, Titus 6.1. *Tertullian, Apologeticus 40. 

oP. F. Abbott and A. C. Johnson, Municipal Administration in 
the Roman Empire, 58, 59, 78 (Princeton University Press, 1925). 
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pressions as plebs aere conlato (dedit"), postulante 
populo”, We must assume that the people were con- 
sulted in their more informal gatherings, and that the 
women present voiced their opinions. This is specifi- 

cally implied, in a trio of inscriptions from Tuficum"™, 
The first states that the municipes and the incolae of 
both sexes set up a statue in honor of a priestess of Fero- 
nia; the second records another dedication (to a man) 
on the part of the Decuriones and the plebs, ex epulis 
suis; the third is another dedication which mentions a 
distribution of cash to the plebeians of both sexes, 
Presumably it was at an epulum that the resolution 
‘by the inhabitants of both sexes’ was passed, as well 
as the resolution to spend for the erection of a statue in 
honor of the donor the cash received at an epulum. 
Since women took part in the divisiones of this town, 
it is reasonable to infer that they were consulted on 
the second of these occasions as well as on the first. 
It is important to observe the greater significance of the 
erection of a statue ex epulis suis. It is one thing to 
call for a rising vote of thanks, or to suggest that a gift 

from one man or from a small group, such as the 

Decuriones", be presented in the name of a larger 
organization; it is quite a different matter to consult 
people as to the spending of theirown money”. Indeed 
it may well be that, as elections became less and less 
important, this power of ‘legislation’, even in such 
trivial matters, afforded the common people their chief 
opportunity to participate in public affairs. 

It follows as a natural corollary to the importance of 
games and epula in the life of ancient communities 
that social leadership was determined to a considerable 
extent by the ability of individuals to supply the 
demand for these forms of entertainment. Indeed it 
might be said that success among the Romans was not 
measured by the wealth a man possessed, or by the size 
of his income, as it is with us, but by the amount he 
contributed to the welfare of his community. These 
contributions took the form of honoraria paid for the 
privilege of office-holding, the erection of public works, 
the giving of games, or public dinners. A good glad- 
iatorial show, a day of fast chariot-races, with lunch 
served in the intermission, inspired awe, and made 
the donor a local hero. Add to this the fact that such a 
benefactor could insure the continuation of this grati- 
tude after his death by endowing a memorial epulum to 
be celebrated on the anniversaries of his birthday. 
An ancient Italian ‘arrived’ on the day when he gave 
his first games"; and his importance as a public figure 
was determined by the generosity of his epula'’, 

However, the privilege of thus playing the part 
of benefactor was not vouchsafed to any one merely 

Compare €. g. 2.34, 2.53. 3.3016, 5.335, 10.7507 

214.3014. Compare 9.4970 postulante plebe: 12.1585 ex con- 
sensu et postulatione populi; 9.10 succlamante populo. In 10.112 a 
man boasts that he was the first in his town to be appointed an 
Augustalis after the first of August. In all these cases it should 
probablv be assumed that the local Senate took the formal action, 
asking for the informal approval of the people later. Perhaps 
in the case last mentioned the Senate wanted moral support for 
setting aside a well established precedent. 

WIT.5711, 5718, 5717 

4Compare 11.3009 splendid. ordo ex sportulis suis. . .statuam 
ponendam censuerunt. 

45] prefer to assume that the contributions were “voluntary, not 


collected by ‘high pressure methods’. ; 
Compare Juvenal 3.36. ‘7Compare Petronius 45.10, 71.9, 10. 


because he possessed the requisite fortune, except 
possibly on the occasion of his death'*. To cut a 
figure in the public eye one had to hold a public office’, 
belong to the local Senate, or be a member of an offi- 
cially recognized ‘College’ of priests. We have very 
little knowledge as to the volume of work which the 
magistrates transacted personally, but there is, I 
suspect, not much to know; scribes, we may be sure, 
attended to most of the work®®, At best the adminis- 
tration of the affairs of a small town offered little 
scope for the display of abilities which would command 
the respect of one’s fellow-citizens, whereas the giving 
of public games, the erection of lasting memorials, the 
distribution of sportulae were sure means of securing 
the affection of the community”, It was as a bene- 
factor that a man entered office, by paying for it in- 
stead of receiving a salary; as a benefactor he made his 
reputation and endeavored to perpetuate the memory 
of his name, 

This consideration may explain to some extent the 
relative importance attached to priesthoods in the Ro- 
man world, though we are inclined to underestimate 
the dignity attached to them for their own sake. The 
major priesthoods at Rome were paralleled by the flami- 
natus in the provinces, which was open only to ex- 
officials, was paid for, as the important magistracies 
were, and conferred on the holder the privilege of a 
reserved seat at the public games”, Of the lesser 
priests I need mention only the Augustales*¥, These 
were persons who were ineligible to major offices 
because of their birth, but had a real position in society 
not only because of their priestly functions in con- 
nection with the imperial cult, but more particularly 
because of the opportunity they received of con- 
tributing materially to the economic life of the com- 
munities in which they lived. Unworthy as many of 
these newly rich were”, the institution undoubtedly 
had a strong tendency to break down the snobbish 
prejudice against freedmen, and to solve pressing 
problems of finance. 

It is obvious that, if priesthoods conferred social 
prestige comparable to that which was attached to high 
civil office, mere disbarment from the magistracies was 
not an insurmountable handicap for women who 
cherished the ambition to become prominent in public 
life, for it is self-evident that priestesses are as necessary 
as priests in the cults of a mixed pantheon. The social 

148Apparently a man with no recommendation but wealth could 
also make quite a splurge on his birthday: see Martial 10.27. 
C —_— also Pliny, Epistulae 10.116 (117).1. 

19In this category should be included the purely honorary patro- 
natus, conferred on members of the local nobility at an early age, 
without distinction as to sex or residence. C ompare Pliny, Epis- 
tulae 4.1.4-6 Oppidum est praediis nostris vicinum (nomen Tifer- 
num Tiberinum), quod me paene puerum patronum cooptavit. . 
Adventus meos celebrat, profectionibus angitur, honoribus gaudet. 
In hoc ego...templum pecunia mea extruxi .Erimus ergo ibi 
dedicationis die, quem epulo celebrare constitui. 

°0Compare Cicero, Ad Familiares 13.11.3 Nam...hoc anno 
aedilem filium meum fieri volo. He wanted his son to be chief 
magistrate of Arpinum at the age of 18! 

“Or of several communities. See note 55, below. 

“J. Marquardt, Staatsverwaltung?, 1.174, 181-183 
(Leipzig, Hirzel, 1881). The burdensomeness of the office is 
strikingly brought out in the record of a man who built the pronaos 
of a temple to avoid becoming a flamen: see 8, Supplementum, 
12039 (183-185 A. D.). For the privileges of the priesthood com- 
pare 12.6038, lines 5-6; 6.9044 (cited in note 3, above). 


2%See Marquardt (as ‘cited in note 22, above), 1.177, note 5, 181, 
notes 5, 6, 7, 19, and 201-208. “%Trimalchiois atypical example. 
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significance of this fact is apparent, and is well sub- 
stantiated by the stone-carved records of innumerable 
priestesses in all strata of ancient life. However, I wish 
to consider only the position of priestesses in the more 
well-to-do classes, who were able to contribute tothe 
economic life of their communities in the manner 
prescribed for all suitors for popular favor*, 


As the flamen Augusti was the ranking priest in 
communities outside of Rome, so the flaminica was the 
high priestess. The title is not to be confused with 
that of the flaminica Dialis, since it represents an 
independent position rather than that of the wife of a 
flamen, though the wives of flamines also had their 
special privileges and distinctions*, Such titles as 
flaminica dearum Augustarum?’, flaminica divae Plo- 
tinae®’ clearly indicate the distinctively feminine char- 
acter of the office, as the term flaminica designata indi- 
cates its elective or appointive nature. 

In the conferring of this honor, as well as of others, 
there is some reason for suspecting that women at 
times shone in the reflected glory of their husbands. 
For instance, in a certain family of Timgad we find a 
pair designated as flamen perpetuus and flaminica 
perpetua (with a son who was a flamen perpetuus)*®, who 
collaborated in the erection of a macellum*®*, From 
Terracone comes another pair*!, while still more are 
found enjoying other priesthoods®, On the other hand, 
I would attach considerable importance to an in- 
scription from Gallia Narbonensis in which we find a 
sevir Augustalis married to a flaminica Iuliae Augustae*. 
Here the wife definitely outshines her husband; she 
holds a priestly office which was regularly restricted to 
members of the highest social class, whereas he is a 
mere freedman. She must have secured the honor in 
spite of her husband’s position. 


However, blood relationship, which conferred the 
municipal equivalent of nobilitas, played the chief 
part in the distribution of these priesthoods, as in the 


%The complete economic independence of women was an essential 
factor in their ability to win distinction as philanthropists. The 
reality of this independence is strikingly illustrated by Martial’s 
praise (4.75) of a woman who shared her fortune with her husband; 
he compares her with Alcestis. %1 2.6038, lines 6-8. 

_ *712.690 flam. designatae Col. Dea Aug. Voc. See Marquardt (as 
cited in note 22, above), 1.174. 288.9093. 

298, Supplementum, 17904, 8.2397, 2399. 

3°For a similar instance of cooperation compare 11.5372 (of the 
first century A. D.): Tettienus Pardalas et Tettiena Galene tetra- 
stvylum...fecerunt...et dedicatione epulum...dederunt. The 
following record relates to a woman of Veii of the third century: 
11.3811 Caesiae Sabinae Cn. Caesi Athicti—haec sola omnium 


feminarum matribus Cvir. et sororibus et filiab. et omnis ordinis 
mulieribus municipib. epulum dedit diebusq. ludorum et epuli 
viri sui balneum cum oleo gratuito dedit—sorores piissimae. en 


Trimalchio gave an epulum as sevir, his whole family, including the 
dog and the dove, helped to pay the honors: see Petronius 71.9-11 
Te rogo ut naves etiam in monumento meo facias plenis velis euntes, 
et me in tribunali sedentem praetextatum cum anulis aureis quin- 
que et nummos in publico de sacculo fundentem. Scis enim quod 
epulum dedi, binos denarios. Facias et totum populum sibi 
suaviter facientem. Ad dexteram meam ponas statuam Fortunatae 
meae columbam tenentem, et catellam cingulo alligatam ducat, et 
cicaronem meam, et amphoras copiosas gypsatas ne effluat vinum. 


912.4252. 
10.7501 (from Gaulum, first century), Lutatia. ..sacerdos 
Augustae uxor M. Livi...Optati, flaminis Gaul. Iuliae Augusti 


....} 8.993 (near Tunis), flaminica divae Plotinae. Her husband 
was a sacerdos publicus omnibus honoribus functus, her son a flamen 
berpetuus, aedile. See also Dessau 4438 (Rome, A. D, 259) sacer- 
dotiae deae Virgini <sic/> Caelestis...coniugi Iuni Hyle sacerd. 
Compare also cases where the priestess’ s husband holds high civil 
office, e. g. 10.1036 (Pompeii), a sacerdos publica Cereris; her 
husband was J [vir quing. 

312.1363. Compare 8.7080 for a flaminica ILII col. Cirtensium 
(her husband was a mere centurion). 


attainment of civil office and the title of ‘patron’ 
A flaminica designata, aged fourteen, had not won 
public favor by any demonstration of outstanding 
executive ability, patriotism, or piety®. Father- 
daughter combinations are quite as common as married 
couples*, Sisters hold similar positions*’, A cousin 
erects a statue to a flaminica*®, 

It might be noted in passing that the honorary 
character of these priestesshoods made it possible for 
an individual not only to hold several at the same time, 
but also to hold them in different communities. Thus 
in the first century we find a lady who was a priestess 
of Iulia Augusta (Livia) at Volcei and at Atina*®; at 
a later period we find one who was a priestess of Plotina 
at Pollentia, of Faustina at Taurini, and of the Elder 
Faustina at Concordia‘. 

Having once received this formal recognition as 
public functionaries—which meant as much or as little 
as election to a magistracy—, these women were in a 
position to enter upon the prescribed career of philan- 
thropy. As in the case of aediles and flamens, this 
started with contributions to the community in the 
form of honoraria, These might consist of substantial 
money payments"; though I have seen no statement to 
the effect that they were fixed by law, they were ex- 
pected*, Indeed it is probable that a considerable 
number of the dedications and entertainments we are 
about to consider were in the nature of honoraria, an 
immediate return for the favor of public recognition. 
Others are simple gifts, unsolicited, unmarked by 
general celebrations. Still others appear as an excuse 
for a day in the limelight, or the basis of a claim to the 
undying gratitude of a community. 


Dedications range in importance from mere statues* 
to temples. In one record we find simply the statement 
that a flaminica of Thuburnica built a temple“. In an- 
other it is stated that a woman had vowed such a 
temple, but had left its completion to her husband and 
her son“, In another place we read of a temple to 
Fortuna Augusta built by two women at an expense of 
4,400 sesterces, after the death of their father, who had 
left 22 sesterces for a statue. Its dedication was cele- 


410.846 (a child of six is made a Decurio, in Pompeii); 9.3573 (a 
child of four receives the same honor in a town near Aquila). See 
also note 20, above. 

%See note 27, above. 

% Compare e. g. 10.5923, 5924 (a flamen and a flaminica share the 
honor of a statue, the daughter in honorem patris); 2.1663 (see note 
52, below); 10.4780 (the father is JJvir, pont., the daughter sacerd. 
lunonis Populonae)®; 2.3349 (a sevir and a ministra tulelae Augustae). 

879.1153, 1154 (see note 41, below). Compare 10.1075, from 
Pompeii: sisters sacerdotes publicae Cereris, a brother who had com- 
pleted the full political career, a husband of one sister a Decurio. 

388, Supplementum, 18912. 

Dessau, 9209. _Compare 2.1572 Liciniae. . . Rufinae sacerdoti 
perpetuae in col. Iul. et in munic. Ipsec. <= Ipsca> et in 


munic. Flor. 'flaminica province. Lusitaniae 
item col. Emeritensis et municip. ‘Salacian...... 
405.0417. 


‘19,1153 (from Aeclanum): Cantriae P. fil. Longinae poe.. 
flam. divae luliae Piae a et Matr. deum m. Id. et Isidis 
Haec ob honorem sacerd iSLna.r. P: d. P.d.d. (the Iulia 
referred to is probably the daughter of Titus). 9. gates s the eetieal 
epitaph she wrote for her husband, M. Pomponius Bassulus, //vir 
qq. Her sister Paulla, a sacerdos Augustae, had set up a ‘gilded 
statue Felicitatis Aeclani, perhaps likewise in gratitude for her 
priesthood: see 9.1154. 

“274.2804. See note 50, below. 

“312.1904 (of the early first century): statues of Castor, Pollux, 
Hercules, and Mercury are mentioned. See also note 41, above. 

48, Supplementum, 14690 (of the time of Antoninus Pius). 

8.993 (see note 32, above). They celebrated the dedication 
with a sportula for the Decuriones. 
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brated by an epulum®, At Pompeii a ‘public priestess’ 
by the name of Eumachia has given her name to an 
imposing structure for the conduct of the clothing 
business; the building was erected in her own name 
and in that of her son‘’, In Baetica, a priestess left 
money for a temple to Diana and Apollo, with specific 
provision for the celebration of an epulum at the time 
of its completion, and for the erection of the statue 
which preserves the record*’, A priestess of the deified 
Faustina gave a distribution (divisio) to the Decuriones 
and the plebs urbana for the mere setting up of a few 
statues to adorn the theater*, 

A certain number of women seem to have attained 
still greater heights by rounding out careers of public 
spirited liberality with the giving of games. To Agusia 
Priscilla, Priestess of the Hope and Safety of Augustus, 
the honor of a statue was given by the Decuriones of 
Gabii, 

‘because after the expenditures customarily made by 
women of distinction in return for the priesthood, she 
had promised to repair the porticus of the Temple of 
Spes, and had fulfilled her religious obligations for the 
welfare of the Emperor Antoninus Pius and his children, 
giving an exceptional exhibition of games, at which 
articles of clothing were presented to all the spec- 
tators’. 

Like a man, she paid for the statue honore contenta*®, 
From Spain comes a more complete record of a sacerdos 
perpetua who had repaired a public porticus, made up a 
deficit in the local treasury, erected a bronze statue of 
Mars in the Forum, supplied the ground for public 
baths, and equipped them with a porticus, a swimming 
pool, and a statue of Cupid. In celebration of the com- 
pletion of the baths she gave games and an epulum. 
Her very apparent public spirit — and wealth — 
prompted the town council to confer the honor of a 
public statue not only on her, but on her son and her 
husband as well; for all this she paid the bill. Here 
again we see evidence of the importance of the family 
as the basis of claims not only to social and political 
preferment, but also to the good will of the community. 
Especially significant is the case of the son, the success 
of whose career was undoubtedly guaranteed by his 
mother’s liberality. Together with all the privileges of 
wealth—including the nobilitas which entitled him to 
political office—he inherited the obligation which 
wealth imposes on its possessors*. 

This, I believe, was the theory of the title of ‘patron’, 


%8, Supplementum, 17831 (from Timgad, second century): 
Fortuna Aug. Anniae M. fil. Cara, flaminica, et Tranquilla statuam 
quam testamento suo Annius Protus ex HS XXII legaverat, pecunia 
Proti et Hilari patris sui comparatam posuerunt et adiecta de suo 
aede ex HS IIIT CCCC dedicaver. epulo curiar., d. d.—There is an 
error in the numeral XXII, above—unless w orks of art were very 
cheap in Africa.—For the epulum compare Pliny, Epistulae 4. 
1.6 (cited in note 19, above). 

‘710.810. <For this building see Mau-Kelsey, Pompeii, Its Life 
and Art?, 110-118 (New York, Macmillan, 1902). C. K.>. 

482.964. 4%9,5428 (from Falerione). 

674.2804. For the distribution of clothes compare 9.1655 (an 
inscription from Beneventum):...Hic primus ob honorem Cereial. 
tesseris sparsis, in quibus aurum et argentum, aes vestem lentiam 
<sic! lenteam here = linteam> ceteraq., popu. divisit. ....; 
Suetonius, Caligula 17. 12.1956. 

Compare the action of a daughter recorded in another in- 
scription from Spain, 2.1663 “Pietati Aug. L. Lucretius Fulvianus 
flamen col. immunium provinciae Baetic., pontifex we 
domus Aug., t. p. i. ex arg. p. ob honor. eubiladen. Lucr. L. f. 
Campana flam. perp. domus Aug., editis ob dedicationem scaenicis 
ludis per quadriduum et circensibus et epulo diviso posuit. Huic 
dono Lucr. Campana amplius nomine suo coronam auream ad- 
iunxit. 


often bestowed on the very young**, In the resolution 
appointing a certain young woman of Peltuinum to this 
position, we find this expression®™, ‘She has begun to 
show such affection and kindly regard, as her parents 
have always done before, that she deserves to be made a 
patroness of our praefecture’. Indeed a set of fabulae 
patronatus of the fourth century specifically states that 
M. Valerius Proculus, his children and his descendants, 
were made ‘patrons’ of the citizens of certain com- 
munities, and of their children and their descendants®., 
The obligation to employ wealth in the service of the 
community was recognized because it was stated in 
personal terms, and fulfilled in such a way as to inspire 
genuine personal gratitude. 

The setting-up of memorials to the living or to the 
dead might be mentioned in conclusion as a further 
illustration of the participation of a whole family 
in the honor of any one member. We have just seen a 
case where the woman of the house shed glory on the 
others; the condition was naturally more frequently 
reversed. However, the erection of a statue to a 
husband*, or the building of an aqueduct in his name’’ 
might serve as the excuse for the giving of an epulum. 
Most of the information given in this paper concerning 
women has been derived from memorial statues erected 
in honor of women. Furthermore, as we have seen that 
official positions could be held in several communities 
simultaneously, so too might statues be erected*® or 
anniversary epula be instituted®® in more than one 
town. In this respect the prestige accorded to the 
‘patron’ or to the priest was more significant than 
that accorded to the politician, whose activity was 
limited to a single community, 

From this rough sketch we may reconstruct two 
pictures to suit our individual tastes. In one a host 
of Trimalchios uses brutal shows to bribe a loutish 
populace to acceptance of a claim to social and political 
eminence. In the other, benevolent Plinys win the 
respect and the affection of their communities by gifts 
bestowed with a high sense of duty and accepted with 
heartfelt gratitude by merry, wholesome rustics. 
Whichever picture we prefer, the active part played by 
women remains the same. They enjoyed the games, 
races, and epula with their husbands and their brothers, 
and could add their word to the expression of public 
opinion which these affairs made possible. Those who 
had proper family connections had almost equal oppor- 
tunity with their brothers to enter the game of public 
life, which consisted largely in the making of well- 
advertised contributions to the community. They 
gained this opportunity by virtue of a degree of prac- 
tical economic independence unequaled even in our era 
of woman’s ‘emancipation’, and by entering the field of 
public life through election to priesthoods. Men with 

38:Compare notes 19, 20, 34, above. 

449.3429, lines 7-11 (A. D. 242). She was a priestess of Venus. 

556.1685, 1686, 1687, 1688. 

869.5841 (Auximinum). The wife bears the title faminia August. 

572.3240 (near Castulo). The aqueduct was erected in the name 
of both husband and son; the woman has no title. 

5831.407 (Ariminum): Cantiae L. f. Saturninae matri colon., 
flaminicae, sacerd. divae Plotin. hic et Foro Sempronii d. d. publice. 

5914.2827 Corelliae... quae testamento dedit coloniae Mentur- 
nensi H S C et munic ipio C asini HS C, ita uti VII idus Mart. natali 


suo quodanis crustulum et mulsum detur, ex testamento fieri 
iussit HS C. 
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the same recognized family standing entered public life 
by election to civil offices, in connection with which 
they made greater and more frequent contributions 
to the economic life of the community than did their 
sisters. But it is important to observe that many of 
these contributions were required by law, so that the 
generous ‘gifts’ recorded on tombstones merely rep- 
resent the performance of a duty. The sons of De- 
curiones were drafted into public life and public philan- 
thropy; their daughters volunteered. If the system 
possessed any virtues, we may say that they were more 
likely to be present when women played the rdle of 
public-minded citizens, that their gifts were more 
often inspired by worthy motives, and that they 
more truly deserved the gratitude of their communities. 


FRANKLIN AND MARSHALL COLLEGE, 
LANCASTER, PENNSYLVANIA S. L. MOHLER 


REVIEWS 


Vergiliana. By George Meason Whicher. Amherst, 
Massachusetts: The Bookmart (1931). Pp. xii + 
132. 

When in 1924 Professor Whicher ended his quarter 
century of service at Hunter College, New York, the 
Muses of Helicon seem to have forgiven him his long 
devotion to the rather prosaic life of Academe; at any 
rate they have welcomed him to their midst as a 
favored poet. Under their inspiration he has pro- 
duced several volumes, with which his classical friends 
are familiar, and now he has issued a l/ibellus entitled 
Vergiliana, which is as delightful as it is timely. Two 
years of Bimillennium celebrations have proffered the 
bard many tributes that must have gladdened his im- 
mortal spirit—some, too, that may have made him 
wish that 19 B. C. had dated more than his mere 
fleshly end—, but the present writer has known nothing 
that Vergil’s manes could have found more acceptable 
for the anniversary than these poems that carry the 
adjective of his name—properly spelled ! 

In a series of epistles in pleasing verse, Marcus 
Mutius and his ibrarius, Marcus Mutius Palio, write to 
Gaius Plinius (Pliny the Younger) on many subjects of 
interest to us, especially if we have ourselves passed 
much time in the classic lands. Some topics, indeed, 
could not have been easy to handle in a way to hold the 
reader. For instance, a collector’s love of rosso antico, 
cipollino, and pavonazzetto had to be united with a 
scholar’s knowledge of marbles to make the lines on 
Pliny’s purchase of material for a ruined temple as en- 
joyable as they are (Epistle I: pages 3-9). Again, 
Guenther’s geological story of the sinking of the shores 
of Naples is cleverly connected with the disappear- 
ance of Vergil’s tomb beneath the waters of the bay 
(Epistle VIII: 89-96). 

While at the back of the volume we find in text- 
book form the proper references for many of Pro- 
fessor Whicher’s allusions, most classicists will prefer to 
read his poems without them in order to get the full 
pleasure, and, perhaps, surprise, of personal recog- 
nition. As one might expect, the letters incorporate 
much that is found in Pliny’s own epistolary essays, but 


there are many allusions to familiar passages in Latin 
poetry. These never seem forced, and are often, 
indeed, commendably delicate and subtle. Vergil, 
of course, figures prominently, now in attractive trans- 
lations from his works, including the minor poems that 
are ascribed to him, now in references to his birth- 
place, Andes, and to statements in his traditional 
biography, now to his Neapolitan villa and tomb. 
Then we have allusions to his hatred of that digit- 
monstration that Horace craved, and entertaining 
discussions of whether he was rich or poor (72), and 
whether he was in philosophy a Stoic or an Epicurean 
(Epistle XI: 125-133). Again we have reminiscences of 
Horace, and especially of his trip to Brundisium. 
Passages of Lucretius and Martial will also come to 
mind. But it is that great admirer of Vergil, Silius 
Italicus, who is most important to Professor Whicher in 
his artful weaving, although that poet’s indebtedness 
to the Aeneid gets him no praise. On page 15 Pro- 
fessor Whicher writes: 

His masterpiece, the endless Punica— 

Well, I had rather march across the Alps 

As did dire Hannibal, and back again, 

Than once read through the seventeen books of verse, 

A dreary task! 


So speaks Mutius, and so many of us speak to-day! 
A letter on the suicide of Silius with a dramatic touch 
at the end constitutes an excellent close to the series 
(Epistle XII: 137-143). 

In addition to the letters, we have incidental poems— 
a Vintage Hymn (42-45), The Soldier’s Pastoral (60- 
64), Verses on Vergil’s Aeneid, by Octavius Augustus 
(84-85), Vergil’s Garden Verses, honoring Priapus 
(109-110), all of which have a charm of their own. 

Pictures of vineyard and vintage recall Italy’s 
countryside at its most joyous season. Professor 
Whicher’s wine-card is almost as long as that of the 
Elder Pliny. I wish, however, that the writer who 
could achieve (28-29) such lovely lines as 

A bevy of sweet maidens, laughing-eyed, 

And lips that smiled a wordless invitation; 

Their graceful arms bearing no burden else 

Than their own gracefulness. . ., 


could have found an inspiration in the familiar harvest 
scene of contadine crowned with incredibly heavy 
baskets of grapes, but moving with such stately gait as 
to suggest that the Caryatides of the Erechtheum have 
come to life once more. In other words, I, for one, 
want more from our author’s pen. 

Give back our Vergil, wise and shy and poor, 

The white-souled singer of our human tears, 

The golden trumpet voice that told the world 

The long roll of our heroes, and waked Rome 

To know the Roman world! 

So sings our poet (121), and, since his verses never 
have a septuagenarian ring, we have reason to be 
thankful for his belief (15) that 

Old men, especially, should be left their dreams; 

When old age has no further dreams to dream, 


What then can hide from disillusioned eyes 
The dismal list of life’s futilities? 


UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA WALTON BROOKS MCDANIEL 
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Classical Studies in Honor of John C. Rolfe. Edited by 
George Depue Hadzsits. Philadelphia: University of 
Pennsylvania Press (1931). Pp. x + 352). 

The volume entitled Classical Studies in Honor of 
John C. Rolfe is faulty enough to discourage friendly 
colleagues and pupils from presenting similar collections 
to distinguished associates and teachers. The value of 
several of the papers is extremely slight, and the light- 
ness of tone in others borders dangerously on flippancy. 
It is difficult to see why even ‘‘Pressure of work...” 
(x) should prevent contributions by some of Professor 
Rolfe’s colleagues, and why, on the other hand, a 
paper by Professor Alfred Gudeman, who left the 
University of Pennsylvania before Professor Rolfe was 
called there, should be included, in view of the state- 
ment in the Preface that only his present and former 
colleagues (at the University of Pennsylvania and else- 
where) and his pupils were invited to contribute to the 
volume. 

The contents of the volume are as follows: 

William Nickerson Bates, Quintus of Smyrna and the 
Siege of Troy (1-18); Ethel Hampson Brewster, A 
Weaver's Life in Oxyrhynchus: His Status in the Com- 
munity (19-45); Joseph H. Drake, Some Ancient 
Analogues of “‘Consideration” (47-73); Alfred Gude- 
man, The Sources of Aristotle’s — (75-100); 
George Depue Hadzsits, History of the Name of the 
Temple of Castor in the Forum (101-114); Walter 
Woodburn Hyde, Sophocles’ Place in Greek Tragedy 
(115-141); Roland G. Kent, ‘‘No Trespass” in Latin 
Linguistics (143-161); Dean Putnam Lockwood, Leo- 
nardo Bruni’s Translation of Act I of the Plutus of 
Aristophanes (163-172); Louis E. Lord, From Monte 
Gianicolo (173-190); Eugene S. McCartney, Ancient 
Wit and Humor (191-211); Walton Brooks McDaniel, 
Some Phases of Roman Social Usages (213-238); 
S. L. Mohler, The Cliens in the Time of Martial (239- 
263); Henry A. Sanders, Papyrus 1804 in the Michigan 
Collection (265-283); Duane Reed Stuart, Authors’ 
Lives as Revealed in their Works: A Critical Résumé 
(285-304); Lily Ross Taylor, Aniconic Worship Among 
the Early Romans (305-314); A. W. Van Buren, Epi- 
graphica (315-319); Horace Wetherill Wright, The 
Age of Roman Sacrificial Victims (321-343). 

On pages 345-352 there appears a Bibliography of 
John C. Rolfe. Particularly noticeable in the Bibli- 
ography are such items as Professor Rolfe’s trans- 
lations of Suetonius, Sallust, Gellius, and Nepos in 
The Loeb Classical Library, and his work as General 
Editor of Allyn and Bacon’s College Latin Series. 

It is somewhat unfortunate that the alphabetic ar- 
rangement places Professor Bates’s slight paper at 
the head of the volume. Professor Bates gives English 
argumenta for the fourteen books of the Posthomerica 
of Quintus of Smyrna, and in the four remaining 
pages of his paper he makes some general comments on 
the poem, leaning rather heavily on T. R. Glover, 
Life and Letters in the Fourth Century?. On page 14a 
statement is made that ‘‘the probabilities are that he 
<= Quintus> knew nothing of the Aeneid..."’ Pro- 
fessor Bates’s authority for the relations between 
Vergil and Quintus is P. Becker, in Rheinisches Mu- 

1The presentation of the volume to Professor Rolfe by Professor 

Hadzsits at a meeting of the Philadelphia Classical Society is 

described in THB CLAssiIcAL WEEKLY 25.56. 


*Cambridge: At the University Press (1901). Glover’s chapter 
on Quintus is the best I have seen on the subject. 


seum 68 (1913), 68-90. But Becker argues very 
decidedly in favor of Quintus’s dependence on Vergil, 
and his arguments are so cogent that Christ-Schmid- 
Stahlin? can write, ‘‘Gesichert ist jetzt die Benttzung 
des Vergilius’’. 

Professor Ethel H. Brewster gives another instal- 
ment‘ of her discussions of the life of a humble weaver 
in Egypt during the first century, based on his papers 
published in the first two volumes of the Oxyrhynchus 
Papyri. The chief interest of the present paper is in 
igypto-Roman banking. Of particular interest to a 
student of literature in Professor Drake’s legal study 
are his interpretations of Livy 1.24.4-9 and Plautus, 
Captivi 442-446. Professor Gudeman offers a learned 
and ingenious study of Aristotle’s sources in the Poetics; 
this study was made in connection with his forth- 
coming edition of that treatise. He concludes that 
Aristotle made large use of antecedent literature. 
Professor Hadzsits shows that the Temple of Castor 
and Pollux in Rome is properly so called only after 
6 A. D.; before that time it was the Temple of Castor 
alone. Professor Hyde’s discursive essay on Sophocles 
is readable and scholarly, but offers nothing new. Pro- 
fessor Kent illustrates the avoidance of homonymity in 
Latin. Professor Lockwood prints from a Paris manu- 
script the text of Bruni’s Latin translation of Act I of 
the Plutus of Aristophanes, 

Despite his disarming introductory footnote Pro- 
fessor Lord’s travelogue is hardly appropriate for a 
volume of Studies. A writer on wit and humor must 
not be too sober, but Professor McCartney’s efforts to 
brighten his collection of ancient witticisms are not 
always the happiest. For example, he says (205), 
“‘We do not find much evidence of dissatisfaction of 
Greek women with their lot. Like Lot’s wife, they had 
to submit to their lot...’’ Such things are more suit- 
able for oral presentation after a good dinner than for 
a collection of Studies. The same criticism may be 
made of Professor McDaniel’s contribution. Such a 
clause as ‘‘...mules being the ‘Rolls-Royce’ of the 
Roman fashionable world and horses a ‘Ford’...”’ 
(228) may not be intelligible to another generation. 

Professor Mohler’s study of the cliens serves to 
excuse some aspects of the institution involved which 
are disagreeable to modern taste. Professor Sandérs 
presents a scholarly publication of a Latin papyrus 
dealing with military matters; the papyrus is dated 
at about 242 A. D. Professor Stuart’s paper is a dis- 
cussion and a defense of the doctrine involved in 
Leo’s Die Griechischrémische Biographie (Leipzig, 
1901), that (298) ‘‘ancient biographical critics were 
wont to attach a subjective validity so completely to 
the content of ostensibly objective literature that they 
would not hesitate to transfer to the life of an epic poet 
or a dramatist the sayings, doings in general, the atmos- 
phere of the writer’s fictional world. . .”’ 

Professor Lily Ross Taylor indicates the probability 
that ancient authors were right in saying that images of 

’Geschichte der Griechischen Literatur*, Zweiter Teil, Zweite 
Halfte, 963 (Munich, 1924). 

‘The first instalment is A Weaver of Oxyrhynchus: Sketch of a 


Humble Life in Roman Egypt, Transactions and Proceedings of the 
American Philological Association 58 (1927), 132-154. 
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the gods were forbidden in early Roman cult. In the 
first part of his paper Professor Van Buren presents 
four unpublished Roman inscriptions. In the second 
part he discusses the meaning of a Greek graffito from 
Ostia. I would note that in colloquial Aramaic scape- 
goat may mean ‘inferior’. If the graffito in question was 
written by and for a Greek-speaking Oriental, it might 
mean, ‘Your mistress is far inferior to you’; the same 
explanation might be useful for the other instances 
cited by Professor Van Buren. Since the meaning of 
bidens has been recently discussed in these columns’, it 
will be of interest to note that Professor Wright con- 
cludes (331) that a “‘sheep is. ..a bidens. . .between the 
ages approximately of thirteen to twenty-two months 
or fifteen to twenty-four months...” 


COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY Moses Hapas 


CHILD LIFE IN COLONIAL DAYS 


Mrs. Alice Morse Earle’s volume, Child Life in 
Colonial Days (New York, Macmillan, 1899), is not 
only interesting in itself, but offers many parallels to 
child life in Roman days, as in the following passages on 
education. 

<66>—'‘... <George Washington> ended his school 
career when he was thirteen; but he had then made a 
big pile of neatly written manuscript school books, 
which may now be seen in the Library at Washing- 
<78>—'‘The furnishing of the schoolrooms was 
meagre; there were no blackboards, no maps, seldom 
was there a pair of globes. . .”’ 

<79-80>—'‘In country schools even till the mid- 
dle of this century copy-books were made of fools- 
cap paper sewed into book shape, and were ruled by 
hand, For this children used lead plummets instead of 
pencils. ... Paper was scarce and too highly prized for 
children to waste... .To the forest the scholars turned 
for the ever plentiful birch bark, which formed a de- 
lightful substitute to cipher on instead of paper.... 
Rolls of birchbark resembling in shape the parchment 
rolls of the Egyptians and lead plummets seem too 
ancient in appearance to have been commonly em- 
ployed in schools within a century in this country”. 

<g0>—'‘...the daughters fared but poorly. The 
education of a girl in book learning was deemed of 
vastly less importance than her instruction in house- 
hold duties. But small arrangement was made in 
any school for her presence, nor was it thought de- 
sirable that she should have any varied knowledge. 
That she should read and write was certainly satis- 
factory, and cipher a little...”’ 

<72>—‘‘Schoolteachers in the middle and southern 
colonies were frequently found in degraded circum- 
stances; many of them were redemptioners and ex- 
ported convicts...” 

<98>—'‘...Samuel Appleton, in later life the well- 
known Boston merchant and philanthropist, was my 


’By Professor Charles Knapp, in an article entitled Scholarship, 
THE CLASSICAL WEEKLY 21.81-83. 


great-grandfather’s teacher in the year 1786. His pay 
was his board, lodging, and washing, and sixty-seven 
cents per week, and it was deemed liberal and ample’”’. 

On page 65 Mrs. Earle says that a few neighbors 
might unite to hire a teacher, ‘‘too often a poor one’’, 
for a short term of teaching. 


MacMuRRAY COLLEGE, 


JACKSONVILLE, ILLINOIS MARY JOHNSTON 


VITAMINES AGAIN 


In the CLASSICAL WEEKLY 25.31-32 (October 26, 
1931) I discussed, briefly, with special reference to 
Catullus 44, the use of green vegetables by the Romans, 
There Catullus tells us that he had taken a bad cold and 
retired to his farm; there he says (15), et me recuravi 
otioque et urtica, The nettle as food was unknown to 
me, but I have received since two communications 
on the subject. Professor Grace H. Goodale, of Barnard 
College, writes me thus: ‘‘l know nothing of the dietetic 
value of nettles, but I do know that up in the North 
Country, the northern side of the Adirondacks, where 
I was born, the use of young nettles for ‘greens’ was 
nothing unusual’, She states further that they were 
considered excellent, and that it was believed that the 
poisonous principle of the older weed, so manifest 
when they were grasped by the hand, was ‘‘boiled out”’ 
in the cooking, or, perhaps, was undeveloped in the 
young growth. I had also a brief communication 
from Mr. C. M. Baker, of Webster Groves, Missouri, 
referring me to the word artichoke in the Concise Oxford 
Dictionary. However, there and elsewhere, the arti- 
choke is said to be of the thistle family; hence it is not a 
nettle. I find also the following picturesque reference 
to the use of nettles in Lolly Willowes, 30-31, by 
Sylvia Townsend Warner (New York, The Viking 
Press, 1926): 

... Nannie Quantrell placed much trust in the property 
of young nettles eaten as spring greens to clear the 


blood, quoting emphatically and rhythmically a rhyme 
her grandmother had taught her: 


If they would eat nettles in March 
And drink mugwort in May, 

So many fine young maidens 
Would not go to the clay. 


MacMurray COLLEGE 


JACKSONVILLE, ILLINOIS Mary JOHNSTON 


LUCRETIUS 2.342-370 


The thought of Lucretius 2.333-380, as summarized 
by Munro in his notes, is as follows: ‘‘Know too that 
these first-beginnings are of many different shapes: 
thus no two men or other animals are quite alike; thus a 
cow knows its calf among all other calves; thus kids and 
lambs run each to its own mother; thus every grain of 
corn <= wheat>, every shell is distinct’’. 


Verses 347-350 run as follows: 


quorum unum quidvis generatim sumere perge, 
invenies tamen inter se differre figuris. 

Nec ratione alia proles cognoscere matrem 

nec mater posset prolem.... 
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Verses 367-370 run as follows: 


Praeterea teneri tremulis cum vocibus haedi 
cornigeras norunt matres agnique petulci 
balantum pecudes: ita, quod natura reposcit, 
ad sua quisque fere decurrunt ubera lactis. 


When I read these lines this year with a class, a 
student stated that after the shearing the lambs do not 
know their mothers for a few days. 


MacMurray COLLgEGE, 


JACKSONVILLE, [LLINOIS MARY JOHNSTON 


THE CLASSICAL CLUB OF PHILADELPHIA 


The 219th meeting of The Classical Club of Phila- 
delphia was held at the Princeton Club, on Friday 
evening, January 8, 1932. Since both the President 
and the Vice-President were absent, Professor Fred W. 
Ohl, of the Simon Gratz Senior High School, presided. 
On account of a conflict with meetings of other organi- 
zations, the attendance was small. The paper of the 
evening, read by Professor George J. Weimar, of 
the Simon Gratz Senior High School, dealt with Color 
in the Classics. 

The paper is summed up by its author as follows: 

(1) We have seen that the assumption of colorless- 
ness in the classical authors is untrue, since color is 
present, strong, but within strict limits, as a decorative 
element rather than as a main feature. 


(2) There is the remarkable fact that we find only 
the seven strong colors of the spectrum, with red, 
usually called ‘purple’, far in the lead, followed by 
blue; the yellow metallic colors are also especially 
favored. There is no attempt at subtlety or blending, 
and very little at description of the out-of-the-way 
shades; above all, there is no revelling in color for its 
own sake in the oriental or the modern style, and very 
little symbolism. 


(3) We notice the vagueness both in meaning and in 
application of the Greek and the Latin color-words; the 
moon is nearly always called ‘golden’ (only once, so 
far as I know, is it called ‘silvery’). 

(4) What have we missed? I mention a few omis- 
sions, without attempting to account for them: (a) 
sunsets; (b) autumn color of vegetation; (c) detailed 
color descriptions of heroines: there are no references 
to the color of eyes, cheeks, lips, or to complexion. 

(5) Extending our view to the distant East, we may 
remark that, just as the Greeks performed an ines- 
timable service to civilization at Marathon and at 
Salamis in stemming the tide of Persian despotism, so 
their checking ‘of the rising tide of color’ from the 
Orient must be reckoned among their greatest claims 
to the everlasting gratitude of the civilized Occident’’. 

E. S. GERHARD, Secretary-Treasurer 


THE LATIN CONTRARY-TO-FACT CONDITIONAL 
SENTENCE IN INDIRECT DISCOURSE: 
A QUOTATION 


<In the February, 1932 issue of a very helpful peri- 
odical called The Classical Bulletin, published monthly 
by the Loyola University Press, Chicago, there is an 
editorial which gives a summary of a recent article 
on the Latin contrary-to-fact conditional sentence in 
indirect discourse. I give the editorial below, in full. 
It bears no caption, and is unsigned. It was written, 
presumably, by the Editor of The Classical Bulletin, 
The Reverend James A. Kleist, S. J., of St. Louis 
University, St. Louis, Missouri. C. K.>. 

An interesting and exhaustive discussion of the Latin 
contrary-to-fact conditional sentence in indirect dis- 
course by Joseph Schorer, S. J., appeared recently in 75 
Jahre Stella Matutina (Feldkirch, Austria, 1931), 
pages 463-492. In it the author proves conclusively 
the following points: 

(1) The rule given by many school grammars that 
the imperfect subjunctive active of contrary-to-fact 
conditions, when it becomes dependent on a verbre- 
quiring the infinitive, is changed into the future in- 
finitive in -urum esse is incorrect. In actual classical 
usage both the imperfect and pluperfect subjunctive in 
such cases were changed to the infinitive in -urum 
FUISSE. 

(2) Equally incorrect is the rule often given that, if 
the verb in the above case has no -urus form, or stands 
in the passive, the periphrasis futurum esse ut followed 
by the imperfect subjunctive must be used, the truth 
of the matter being that even futurum FUISSE ut with 
an imperfect subjunctive active has never been proved to 
occur in any classical author, while futurum fuisse ut 
with the imperfect subjunctive passive has been found 
in only three passages in the whole of Latin literature. 

(3) In cases where the verb stood in the passive, or 
had no-urus form,—and so frequently even when there 
was an -urus form in use—the Latin writers simply left 
the imperfect or pluperfect subjunctive stand wun- 
changed beside the verb of saying or thinking and quite 
unaffected by it (cfr. Cic. Rosc. Am. 103; Arch. 5; 
Verr. 3, 66; et passim); or else they used, instead of the 
clumsy circumlocution, the direct form with an adverb 
like certe, profecto, fortasse, etc., or a parenthetical 
clause like ut mihi videtur, ut ego arbitror, etc., or an 
oratorical question (v. g. Cic. Verr. 1, 42; Cael. 47; 
Pis. 42; passim). 

(4) The indicative forms of verbs signifying possi- 
bility, necessity, propriety, etc., stand in the apodosis 
of contrary-to-fact conditions only when the possi- 
bility, etc., are affirmed as real (50 examples in Cicero 
and Caesar), while the imperfect or pluperfect sub- 
junctive must stand when the possibility, etc., are re- 
garded as unreal (160 examples in Cicero and Caesar). 
In indirect discourse the verb in the former case be- 
comes simply the present or perfect infinitive, and in 
the latter case is treated like any other verb not having 
an -urus form, according to No. 3 above. 

All these points are demonstrated by Schorer with a 
wealth of examples. 
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The Family—Roman Names— Marriage and the Position of Women—Children and Education— 
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Country Life—Burial Places and Funeral Ceremonies—Roman Religion— Water Supply. 
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AMERICAN ACADEMY IN ROME 


School of Classical Studies ) 


Tenth Summer Session, July 4-August 12, 1932 
CICERO, CAESAR, VERGIL, HORACE ON ROMAN SOIL ’ 


The four great authors in their setting of the history, monuments, 
letters, and life of Rome, with excursions to the Roman sites and 
the Cicero and the Vergil country; based on the program of the 
Vergil year. For teachers and graduate students. ‘Total cost need 


not exceed $500. Enrollment will be limited. 


DR. GRANT SHOWERMAN, Director 


For details write to 
Dr. Roscoe Guernsey, Executive Secretary, 
101 Park Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


The New Vork Elassical Club 


Thirty-second Dear 1931-1932 


LUNCHEON MEETINGS 


February 27, at 10:30 A.M.-—Business Meeting, Address, Luncheon. 
Subject—Lyric Seneca. 
Speaker—Professor Clarence W. Mendell, Yale University. 
Place—Casa Italiana. Luncheon—Men’s Faculty Club. 


May 9, at 10:30 A. M.—Business Meeting, Address, Luncheon. 
Subject—Cicero and the Academy. 
Speaker—Professor Nelson Glenn McCrea, Columbia University. 
Place—Casa Italiana. Luncheon—Men’s Faculty Club. 


FORUM MEETING 
March 19, at 10:30 A. M. 
Topic—What Can be Done to Encourage the Study of Greek? 


Chairman, Dr. Charles A. Tonsor, Grover Cleveland High School, Brooklyn. 
Note: Annual dues—$1.00, payable May 1. 
Luncheon Tickets—$1.25 each. 
Tickets may be obtained from the Secretary-Treasurer. 
Professor E. Adelaide Hahn Hunter College 
Please notify Secretary of any change in name or address. 
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